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466 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
THE PESSIMISM OF JESUS. 

CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 

TN THE perennial attempt to come to an understanding 
■* with the character of Jesus, it is remarkable that the 
points of view should have been so varied. There is one 
Moses and one Saint Paul, one Dante and one Shakespeare, 
but there have been many Christs. Each age takes its 
ideals, and its prejudices, too, and proceeds to render them 
incarnate in the person of one who at heart was naive and 
straightforward. The adolescent and pastoral Jesus of 
the Basilica is one thing, the weary, cadaverous Christ of 
the Gothic another; Angelo makes him muscular, Raphael 
fleshy; modern art makes his countenance appear more 
pleasant than convincing. As traditional Messiah, Jesus 
seems to be the over-fulfillment of prophecy; as moralist 
he appears too good for all ethical categories; as God, his 
head rises above the church; as social leader and philan- 
thropist, his spiritual attributes are such as to discourage 
the enthusiast who tries to drive his Jesus into the dark 
corner of city life. Both religion and irreligion have held 
up their little cups which could hold just so much, but the 
abundant essence of Jesus has scorned their shallow brims 
and fallen to the earth. In the midst of these miscon- 
ceptions due to the ready application of so many half- 
truths to a thoroughly integrated character, we cast about 
in the confused culture-consciousness of our own age with 
the faint hope of finding some ideal which may contain 
this dominating figure, some distinction which applies to 
his teaching. Was Christ of classic perfection or was he 
romantic and decadent? Did he make his home in the 
social order, or did he take up his solitary abode in the 
anti-social? Does he belong to optimism or to pessimism? 
It is peculiar to the character of Jesus to be surprising 
to the specialist, to be disconcerting to him who would 
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indulge in firm definition. Jesus was on the side of neither 
militarism nor industrialism, so that the prophet's pathetic 
contrast between sword and plough-share, spear and prun- 
ing hook has no meaning for him who came with the sword 
in one hand, the banner of peace in the other, who listened 
for rumors of war while he promised peace and rest to 
mankind. In the same manner, the Man of Nazareth re- 
frained from taking his stand with either the intellectual- 
ists or the moralists, whence it becomes impossible to 
make use of their trite distinctions and thus place him here 
or there. Now a moralist, he suddenly appears as theo- 
retical immoralist; here a rationalist, he immediately takes 
his stand there with the irrationalists. The perfection of 
Jesus seems then to amount to saying that he is at all times 
himself; he may sympathize with petty systems, but he 
has#no intention of sharing their half-heartedness. In the 
perfection, one finds the august pessimism of Jesus. 

The use Of such a term as 'pessimism' in an age which 
reeks with optimistic sentiment and in a country which is 
too busy to reflect upon the meaning of words and thoughts 
is likely to cause some annoyance; yet, there is a depth 
and an inclusiveness about the term which would seem 
to make it eminently applicable to the character of the 
Galilean seer. He who is wounded by the suggestion 
that Jesus was strangely drawn by the idea of the Nought, 
the Unhappy, and the Bad may make the hazardous ex- 
periment of attributing to the character of Jesus the op- 
timistic attributes of human thinking, whereupon he will 
discover that the ideals of Leibnitz and Browning are but 
poor anodynes for the heart of him who was acquainted 
with grief and alive to the spirit of contradiction in life. 
To be optimistic, one must be so uncritical as to accept 
life and the universe at the face- values; now, the desire 
to take all things for granted was as far from the manifest 
purpose of Jesus as the acceptance of a Judean tetrarchy 
under the Roman emperor. Then, to be an optimist, 
one must indulge a certain bourgeois blindness to the ex- 
istence of the remote and ideal, where imperceptible and 
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useless things are in full bloom, as in a hanging-garden. 
Jesus was so blue-eyed and far-sighted as to see through the 
optimities of the immediate order of things in nature and 
humanity. In a word, Jesus had no philosophy of success, no 
word of praise or furtherance for him who thought to solve 
the problem of life by any method of exteriorization. On 
the other hand, Jesus was charmed when he met some 
sincere child of humanity who, through sin or sorrow, had 
fallen back upon the elements of spiritual life within his or 
her own soul. Hence, it is not the 'tired business man,' 
but he who is world-weary in the midst of life's chaos 
who has a right to expect something of the Evangel. 

At the present hour, Galilean pessimism seems so hope- 
less that we prefer not to eat and drink at his table of 
black bread and bitter wine; we are content to gather up 
the little crumbs of comfort that may fall unheeded to the 
floor. It was perhaps to expect too much of the western 
world when it was asked to accept the mysticism of the 
Orient, and the pagan, practical spirit of the Occident may 
perhaps be praised for the manner in which it has tried 
to adjust its life-ideals to a pessimistic religion wholly 
alien to its own genius. When we recall how Jesus, in 
his own vanitas vanitatum, placed his affair upon nothing, 
we wonder how the realism and utilitarianism of the west- 
ern world could tolerate him any more perfectly than did 
Herod and Pilate. Yet, in all this halfheartedness, there 
is a dim presentiment that Jesus stood in uniquely rep- 
resentative relations, not only to his own age, but to the 
whole history of humanity, so that we cling to his word and 
hold on grimly when the waves of his pessimism break over 
our heads. That is, we accept that Gospel, not because 
of its pessimism, but in spite of its pessimism, we affect 
to enjoy the Sermon on the Mount, but read very rapidly 
when its pessimism brings us face to face with the ideals 
of non-resistance and non-resentment. 

The manner in which pessimism came to be the leading 
motive of the Gospel is discoverable in the severe principle 
of division which runs right through the teaching of Jesus. 
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Fields of life which had previously rejoiced in a, naive sense 
of unity and completeness were divided against themselves; 
hence arose the pessimistic dualism of Finite and Infinite, 
Immediate and Remote, Outer and Inner, Bad and Good. 
Seek no treasure in the finite order, fear not those who kill 
only the body, fear not to cut off the hand or pluck out the 
eye, if they offend the interior spirit, hate the life of sense 
and love the life of spirit; such was the unearthly 'trans- 
valuation of values' wrought by the pessimism of Jesus. 
In the ardent pursuit of this pessimism, Jesus never thought 
of any Laodicean compromise, of any practical meliorism; 
hence, we cannot invoke the powers of comparative re- 
ligion, still less indulge in the social science of religion, with 
the aim of showing how Jesus, like Moses and Zarathustra, 
sought to combine holiness with hygiene and husbandry. 
Nor did any fatal optimism taint the sincere message of 
the Gospel, and thus persuade Jesus to play the part of 
Confucius or the Brahman in the adjustment of domestic 
and political relationships. No, Jesus had made overtures 
to the Nought, and had so linked fortune with the roman- 
ticism of the inner life that he could not suffer his Gospel 
to entangle itself with anything provincial or practical. 

The individuality of Jesus has not been understood by 
us, because our culture has been unable to supply it with 
a proper background; not that this background should 
be black, but it should have a depth sufficient to permit a 
due perspective, while it should be toned by an art which 
knows how to detach the figure from its setting. Set 
back against the wall of social ethics, the luxuriant figure 
of Jesus looks like an Egyptian silhouette; the dimensional 
fulness and warm coloring, as one sees in Rubens for ex- 
ample, are painfully wanting. Catholicism has made 
Christ a babe in arms with the ecclesiastical result of put- 
ting him in the power of the church; Protestantism, rely- 
ing upon the intuitions of Luther and Calvin, has made a 
reformer of him, as though he were in no wise different from 
John the Baptist. Scholasticism was persuaded that 
there was something metaphysical about Jesus; Protest- 
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antism was equally insistent upon the moralistic inter- 
pretation of his character. Doubtless there is truth in the 
Christ-idea, doubtless there is as much worth; but is there 
not also an impression which may be appreciated by pessi- 
mistic art? The Either-Or of logic, with its distinction of 
True and False, and the aut-aut of ethics, with its contrast 
of Good and Bad, seem to obscure the meaning of that 
totalizing impression which the sincere mind receives when 
it comes face to face with such unique personality. To 
place Jesus in the atmosphere of demonstrable truth and 
defensible goodness is to cloud the meaning of his charac- 
ter; so that, rather than submit to these scientific and social 
syntheses, one would rather relegate him to the elemental 
forms of the world as an individual in the midst of an in- 
teresting chaos. Adopt any traditional criterion of truth, 
and the idea of Christ will be sublimely false; consider him 
in the light of conventional goodness, and his attitude on 
almost any of the questions which he met, law, taxation, 
wine, woman, warfare, will prove quite disconcerting. 
Abandon all hope of systematizing the mind of Jesus and 
surrender yourself to mere impressionism, and the pathetic 
impression of Jesus as such becomes convincing and com- 
plete. 

Connoisseurs of Christianity have ever been rare, so 
that, when we deplore the lack of appreciation from which 
the person of Jesus suffers to-day, we should realize that 
the situation is far from being exceptional. Our very 
habits of dress are such as to threaten us with a false view 
of one who went about with long hair, loose robe, and feet 
bare save for sandals. Then, the calculating forms of 
our western culture and civilization further hinder us from 
appreciating the meaning of a life which was more natural 
than that of even the bird ov the fox, while the principles 
of his teaching were one with the wind and the rain. Prot- 
estant Christologists were doubtless sincere, but then they 
always expected Jesus to advance the cause of their party, 
whence they are forced to view Jesus in their own narrow 
way. The Deists were as anxious to transcend Protes- 
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tantism as the Protestants had been to over-reach Cathol- 
icism, but the Deists had no artistic intuitions, hence their 
attempts at Christology produced only so much wooden 
rationalism. Strauss had imagination, but what could 
he do with it when he was forced to premise the Hegelian 
dialectic? Renan was a self-enamored dilettant who 
thought he was writing a Vie de J4su when he was only- 
turning the panorama of his own cynical soul. Tolstoy 
was in a position to comprehend the pessimism of Jesus, but 
at the precise moment when he was making his discovery 
the Slavonic and Sadducean entered to spoil the naive im- 
pression. Ruskin was serious enough and sufficiently an 
artist to describe the Christ-countenance, but that 'ethics 
of the dust' which always clouds the British mind proved 
fatal to his intuition. Ibsen was as near Jesus psycho- 
logically as Pilate was physically, but the Ibsenesque lack 
of tenderness prevented him from seeing the invisible. 
Dostoievsky, who was driven to the Siberia of his soul, 
has entertained the most perfect vision of Christ granted 
to the modern mind; it is true that the violence of this 
artist prevented him from enjoying what he saw in the 
light, although it did not rob him of the essential meaning 
of his vision. Nietzsche, whose soul was filled with Gad- 
arene swine, is another one who has been affected by the 
person of Jesus; although Nietzsche had no day of Da- 
mascus, although he was disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, he has seen the 'terrible' qualities of the Gospel, 
so that theology has begun to liken him to Saint Paul. 

With his commendable erudition and unhappy habit of 
plagiarism, Nietzsche has done more than any other modern 
to bring the ideas of Jesus to the light; while he may appear 
to be the worst enemy that Christianity has ever known, 
no sincere Christian has the right to regret that he was 
ever born. The hatred for Christianity which Nietzsche 
expressed through his egoism is more enlightening than the 
'love' which our contemporary theologian seeks to express 
by means of his social ethics. Nietzsche is of supreme 
significance in pointing out the fact that Jesus was inter- 
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ested in the question of value rather than in the idea of 
goodness. Bitschl had an inkling of this, but his anxiety 
for dogmatics took him out of Galilee and left him in his 
own system-loving Germany. Nietzsche missed the point 
when, in basing all his calculations upon the ideal of 
strength, he failed to see, as Ernest Hello did not, that there 
is a strength due to want as well as that assertiveness which 
comes from the sense of excess. Viewed from the stand- 
point of want, Jesus was as strong as Samson among the 
Judges; had he not been so, Nietzsche would never have 
wished to oppose him. The pity is that Nietzsche's 
paranoia could not have affected him the way that epilepsy 
took hold of Dostoievsky's Prince Myshkin, in The Idiot; 
had Nietzsche, in those exalted moments when, like the 
Idiot, he beheld the 'highest synthesis of life,' been in a 
condition to lose the meaner qualities of his nature, he 
would have given to the world a memorable picture of the 
one whom he sought to despise. As it was, his 'pessimism 
of strength' made it possible for him to explain to the world 
the inward meaning of a character which he himself could 
not justify. 

The fine pessimism of Jesus was due to his unwillingness 
to relegate the soul within to the world without. Plato 
had overcome this difficulty by reducing the needs of the 
soul to a minimum, the realities of the world to a maximum, 
whereby the spiritual and sensuous were within hailing 
distance of each other. In the classic spirit, Pagan art 
had blended the extremes of existence in the formal, typical 
beauty so obvious in Greek sculpture. In classic tragedy, 
there was the suspicion that inner and outer are not per- 
fectly harmonious, but the discrepancy was not so severe 
as to make the tragic artist demand a re-statement of the 
whole human problem. Now, in the intuition of Jesus, 
there is nothing in the world-whole that can equal that 
uniqueness which is within, 'what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?' Because of 
this pathetic contrast, this cosmic arrangement in which no 
common denominator of sensuous and spiritual is to be 
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found, Jesus decides against the optimism which places 
man in the world as a thing among things, and decides 
for a pessimism which drives the soul back within itself. 
Optimism is anxious to be loyal to the world, so that 
it cannot easily understand how, when Jehovah had pro- 
nounced his creation ' very good, ' Jesus should view it as 
very bad. Bat, Jesus was anxious to be loyal to the soul, 
whence he repudiates the world, and that without qualm or 
regret. 

Ibsen makes use of 'indignation pessimism' to indicate 
the feeling of wrath which one must entertain when he 
observes that on earth human ideals are not eternal; with 
Jesus, this indignation pessimism arises when Jesus per- 
ceives that the world, not in this or that age, but at all 
times, is unworthy of the soul. Jesus was not wanting in 
a sense of metaphysical or moral responsibility when he 
turned away from the exterior order of things in both 
nature and humanity; no, when he was allowed to indulge 
his own interpretation of things and persons, he showed 
extraordinary appreciation of the spectacle which was pass- 
ing before him. In his pessimism, he found it necessary 
to proceed from the soul, from the self outward toward the 
world and the social state; in doing this, Jesus was ever 
discontented with the way in which the things of nature 
and the subjects of the state had been organized into 
artificial systems. The naive perception of birds and 
flowers, of children and sad people pleased him and won 
his approval, but the metaphysical and moral arrangement 
of such objects into so many systems annoyed him and 
aroused his indignation. "If I have once been allowed 
to be conscious that 'I am,'" said Dostoievesky's hero, 
"it does not matter to me if there are mistakes in the con- 
struction of the world." The sentence of Jesus says this 
much more emphatically; from it we learn that Jesus 
wished the individual to say what Jehovah said, "I am that 
I am." 

In his individualistic pessimism, Jesus upheld a noble 
disloyalty to the world. In the quest of the self, which 
Vol. XXVI.— No. 4. 3 
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Jesus took up so romantically, Jesus made use of a certain 
kind of decadence-principle which the nineteenth century 
has sought so vainly to imitate. Around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, man had begun to feel that life was played 
out; Aristotle had closed the book of Grecian culture, the 
Romans were saying nil admirari, Alexandrine culture was 
bookish, Byzantine mystical. Where this decadence as- 
sumed the form of debauchery, it could not have elicited 
the sympathy of Jesus, had he been acquainted with it; 
but where it suggested that lif e might after all be something 
interior, he could have given it limited approval. The 
decadence-principle of Jesus was qualitatively distinct 
from that of the Pagan world; moreover, that which with 
others of this period was simply contempt for the world was 
with Jesus an extraordinary enthusiasm for the soul. This 
egoistic enthusiasm might have assumed the aesthetic 
form, whence the self had become a 'beautiful soul'; had 
Jesus surrendered the self to truth, the soul would have been 
but so much metaphysical soul-stuff; it was, however, the 
idea of worth which served Jesus in bringing about the 
emancipation of the human self from the things of the 
world. The soul has about it that intrinsic value which 
gives it dignity; from this position of self -dignity, the soul 
cannot be dislodged by anything in the exterior order. 

All Christians are ready to admit that Jesus was in no 
sense wordly, but they are not so ready to follow his doc- 
trine to its individualistic end and thus conclude that he 
was equally unsocial. An openminded view of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, however, has no excuse for such halfhearted- 
ness; hence, such a view must conclude that Jesus was at 
once anti-natural and anti-social. It may indeed appear 
that, in the intuition of Jesus, there was still some way in 
which the self might be related to a sincere view of the 
world, to an essential conception of humanity; but our 
ordinary views of nature and society are insufficient to 
express the meaning of exteriority which Jesus attributed 
to the human self. In the morale of Jesus, one must hate, 
not only the things of the world, but father and mother, 
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wife and child, brother and sister. At the same time, one 
must realize the value of the self; God, so he reasoned, 
could see value in the sparrow that brought less than a 
farthing in the market; why, then, should not man see as 
much worth in the soul as in the sparrow? The sparrow-like 
souls of men are on the labor-market to-day, but according 
to the indignation-individualism of Jesus, one such sparrow- 
soul is more than equal to the whole billion-dollar market, 
just as the soul of one soldier is more than equal to all the 
issues of the present war among the industrial nations of the 
earth. Was Jesus suffering from 'egomania,' was he like 
Stirner, or Ibsen, or Strindberg? Because we are unwilling 
to admit the justness of such an unfortunate conclusion, 
we persist in that absurdly social interpretation of the 
Gospel for which Union Seminary and the University of 
Chicago have become famous. 

The indignation-individualism could not endure the 
things of the world, even where it did not wholly sever its 
connection with that which Villiers de L'Isle Adam called 
'the old, complicated exteriority.' Jesus could not bring 
himself to believe that the self was dependent upon or in 
communion with the world of things; for him nature was 
no more a setting than it was a background for Michel 
Angelo or a milieu for Corneille. Perhaps, like Corot, 
Jesus would tolerate the landscape as long as it seemed to 
provide a place for the spiritual life of mankind, but toward 
nature large and raw Jesus was cavalier-like in his sugges- 
tion that the soul might uproot trees, remove mountains, 
and smile at the destruction of all things. According to 
the symbolism of the Gospels, as with the symbolism of 
contemporary poetry, Jesus was ready to say, "The world 
does not exist for me — le monde n'existe pas pour moi."' 
Nevertheless, Jesus was somewhat extravagant in his 
praise of certain types of natural objects, although these 
were usually small and spirituelle, like birds and foxes, 
lilies and vines, fields and hedged-vineyards. In his at- 
titude toward mankind, Jesus was somewhat genre in his 
art, whence children are preferred to men of the world, 
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while the poor and meek, merciful and mournful are exalted 
above princes and judges. In his sestheticism, Jesus made 
startling use of parabolic symbolism, whence he attacked 
the established order and sought to evince the idea of the 
Kingdom of God. In so doing, Jesus did not imitate 
nature, but made nature imitate his art. 

Intolerant with the things of the world, Jesus was no 
more indulgent with the attempts which men had made to 
reduce the world to definite forms; his anti-social indi- 
vidualism reveals a peculiar antipathy to Law. When 
Ruskin read, The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ, he' asked, "Was the law 
not _ gracious, was it not true?" No, it was neither, so 
that Jesus had to search a long dreary scroll before he 
could pause with approval; even then, his study yielded 
him but two simple commandments, the love of God and 
the love of man. Even here, Jesus paused but a moment; 
then, he purged human love of both hate and lust, while 
he expanded the love of God into his ideals of non-resistance 
and non-resentment. To Jesus, these nihilistic notions 
seemed obvious; to the Christian, non-resistance and non- 
resentment have been a pair of dark sayings. All exalted 
religion has indulged in the same idealism, so that, when a 
Jesus, a Laotze, a Gautama, or a Solomon attempts to 
base his system upon that which in the world is imper- 
ceptible and that which in society is inaccessible, he in- 
variably makes use of just such passivistic irony. In our 
business-like western world, with its norm of natural 
aights, there is no room for any nihilistic non-resentment; 
Schopenhauer and Tolstoy have made due place for it, 
but it was their pessimism which gave them courage. 

In transcending the things and institutions of the world, 
Jesus produced marvelous effects with middle-class moral- 
ity; like Dostoievsky, he seemed to say, "There is no 
crime"; with him he seemed to agree in affirming, "Com- 
passion is the only law of human existence." In the midst 
of this new conception of life, this inward and aristocratic 
conception which has meant so much to Ernest Hello, 
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Jesus was Ibsenesque in his insistence upon truth. Without 
any idea of crime, Jesus was convinced of the existence of 
wrong, whence Nietzsche gives him the credit of having 
unearthed the ' worm of sin. ' But, at this point, Nietzsche, 
who was annoyed at the originality of Jesus, made the mis- 
take of thinking that Jesus was wont to condemn the sin 
of strength, when the truth of the matter is that Jesus 
usually condemns that spiritual dullness which leads to 
cruelty and the lie. Murder and adultery do not amaze 
him; at war and the rumor of war, he is not dismayed; 
but, failure to see the truth and to tell the truth seem to 
anger him. For those who are dull there is no hope; they 
commit the unpardonable sin of failing to recognize the 
truth. Like Socrates, Jesus thus makes knowledge the 
pivotal point in all morality; like Buddha, he insists that 
such saving insight comes from compassion. The earthly 
Parsival stands in need of enlightenment; this can come 
through compassion alone. If, now, the light that is 
within one be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

The distinction of good and bad, so dear to the mediocre 
mind, has no place in the pessimism of Jesus. "Why cal- 
lest thou me good; which one of you convinceth me of sin?" 
Jesus was anxious to put an end to this bandying about of 
the terms good and bad. In order to make himself plain, 
Jesus indulged in a Copernican revolution, whence good 
and bad exchanged places in the skies. First of all, Jesus 
had no desire to place the seal of his approval upon those 
who were in the position of earthly greatness, whence he 
dismisses Caesar with a witticism concerning the Caesarian 
image on the coin, calls Herod a fox, and treats Pilate with 
silence. Parties came in for similar condemnation. Phar- 
isaism, which had produced its Saint Paul, for example, was 
submitted to the most strident form of criticism by him 
who showed his scorn by avoiding Scribes and Pharisees 
and consorting with Publicans and sinners. "The damn- 
able generation of Scribes and Pharisees" had been con- 
ventional enough to cleanse the outside of the cup, but it 
is always the true inwardness which claims the attention of 
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Jesus. The 'righteousness' of the conforming ones seemed 
ghastly to Jesus, just as social ' ghosts' made Ibsen shudder; 
fair as a sepulchre without, suclx righteousness was dead 
and putrefying within. There is no thought of the me- 
liorism peculiar to 'social Christianity,' no ideal of 'civic 
righteousness'; there is nothing but pessimistic condemna- 
tion for the morality of mediocrity. 

The direct application of pessimism to people and parties 
was no less stringent when applied to civic centres. In the 
midst of his condemnation, Jesus was amazed at the way 
the sons of men had missed the point in life; that which 
was an open secret with babes and sucklings, was strangely 
hidden from the wise and prudent. In his moral art, 
Jesus made bold transitions into remote keys to produce 
new and interesting dissonances for men's ears. When the 
new moral music was heard in the streets of certain proud 
cities, the effect was most startling. Woe unto Beth- 
saida and Chorazin, mercy for the memory of Tyre and 
Sidon! Down with self -exalting Capernaum, and let 
Sodom spring up from its ruins! With their proprieties, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum might be compared with Boston 
and Brooklyn, while the corruption of Sidon and Sodom 
might perhaps be paralleled in Chicago and San Francisco. 
If, then, Christ were to come to Chicago, as the evangelical 
enthusiast once wished might be the case, would the result 
be as the church might think it had reason to expect? In 
the midst of these painful transvaluations, Jesus had a way 
of justifying his attitude toward Sodom and things Sodomic. 

In his treatment of sinners, Jesus seemed to look for two 
things as the basis of judgment: was there frankness at the 
beginning and sorrow at the end? The woman who brought 
the alabaster box of spikenard, the fruits of her sin, per- 
haps, seemed sadly out of place at the feast of the Pharisee. 
Jesus, who was sensitive to the very hem of his garment, was 
naturally supposed to possess such prophetic insight as 
would have made him aware of the character of this creature 
bathing his feet with mingled tears and oil, while she wiped 
them with her wanton tresses. To make a bad matter 
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worse and to throw dust into the eyes of his critics, Jesus 
forgave the woman of her sins, and that upon somewhat 
novel grounds; she has sinned much, but she has loved 
much. Still more disconcerting was the frank, pessimistic 
treatment of the woman taken in sin. The account of this 
extraordinary episode, while wanting in such authorita- 
tive codices as Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, and Vaticanus, 
has its due place in less pretentious manuscripts; at the 
same time, the affair itself is in the manihre of the spiritual 
pessimist. With the Mosaic law and the Roman code 
there, Jesus lets the matter fall between two stools when he 
applies the pessimistic law of forgiveness in the light of 
which it is expected that offences should come. Like 
Thomas Hardy in his Tess of the D' Urbervilles, though with- 
out one trace of his cynicism, Jesus ignores the established 
codes and writes upon the soft earth the principia of a new 
regime: "I do not condemn thee; go and sin no more." 

The pessimism of Jesus is quite ready to condemn when 
there are just grounds of offense, so that his law has its 
insurmountable jots and tittles. This appears in his word- 
picture of the last judgment. Ordinarily, when one like 
Saint Paul, or Milton, or Dante attempts an eschatology, 
the quenchless fire and deathless worm lick and writhe 
their way about in a scene whose supports are the old 
'good' and 'bad.' But Jesus disappoints such moralistic 
art when he sets the dies irce in the light of human compas- 
sion. Jesus postulated truth in the inward parts, whence 
should come tenderness; upon such truth-tenderness did 
he base his blessings and curses. Why were the goats 
on the left hand condemned to diabolical fire and the worm? 
As far as the account against them reads, they had been 
guilty of no moral wrongdoing; but, in the presence of those 
who were naked and hungry and in prison they had not had 
the sympathetic insight to see that there was something 
divine in such suffering. Those who in their lamb-like 
goodness were sorted to the right hand of blessing had to 
their credit nothing but the compassionate insight which 
led them to appreciate the true meaning of those who suffer. 
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Hence, on the simple basis of sympathism, Jesus decides 
against those who are heavy-browed and hard-hearted. 
Truth and tenderness thus present the principles on which 
pessimistic religion is to be based. 

The pessimistic psychology of Jesus made it possible 
for him to place sin in the human heart as such without 
any of the optimistic makeshifts of a criminology which 
seeks to relegate badness to everything but man himself. 
In the profundity of our scientism, we conclude that crime 
must be due to such things as drink or diet, left-handedness 
or sun-spots, adenoids or bad teeth. Jesus made no use of 
evidence alchoholic or astronomic, dietetic or dental, 
physiological or sociological, but with his wonted straight- 
forwardness declared, "Out of the heart of men proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness." As Gorky puts it, 
"Man bears the cost of all." In the midst of such pes- 
simism of truth, Jesus did not plunge man into the passiv- 
ism of the Schopenhauerian form of the doctrine, but kept 
saying, "Be of good cheer." While in the presence of war 
and death, he could only say, "Let not your heart be trou- 
bled." Epictetus had felt somewhat of this tranquility 
in his day, but the passive pessimism of such a half-hearted 
thinker shows its lack of authenticity when it is compared 
with the strong, affirmative pessimism of Jesus. 

In contemporary culture, the pessimism of Jesus has 
not been without avail; optimism has been content with 
the loaves and fishes, but pessimism looks for the miracle 
as such. Without meaning to, Schopenhauer did the Gal- 
ilean a good service, a service more worthy than that of 
Hegel whose name once meant so much for Theologie. 
Coming forth from Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Tolstoy 
agreed to disagree in their interpretation of pessimism, 
but perhaps they were never as far apart as they 
imagined. In the preface of My Religion, Tolstoy says: 

"As the thief was nailed to his cross, so I was nailed to 
a life of suffering and evil. And as the thief saw opening 
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before him the horrible shadows of death, so I beheld the 
same vista opening before me. Like the thief on the cross, 
I believe in the doctrine of Jesus, and this belief has made 
me whole." 

The case of Tolstoy is not isolated; Dostoievsky knows 
somewhat of the same pessimism, while other lands have 
shown themselves capable of rising above religious Phil- 
istinism. Wilde's stay in Reading Gaol advanced him as 
far as Gethsemane, Strindberg set out upon the Road to 
Damascus, Hauptmann hesitates, Sudermann is still de- 
fiant, Ernest Hello never had far to go, Bernard Shaw 
is fatally conceited, Verhaaren is ripening, Viereck has 
glanced away from Broadway toward ' Him of the wounded 
side. ' In words, at least, Huysmans has outdone them all 
in pessimistic contemptus sui; hence the prayer of his Dur- 
tal: 

"Father, I have driven the swine from my being, but 
they have trampled on me, and covered me with mire, and 
the very sty is in ruins." 

In harmony with this prayer was the spirit of Durtal's 
confession, as the following soul-state, experienced while 
he sat by the cross-pond which the landscape-gardening of 
the monastery afforded, will show : 

"Seated on the grass, Durtal gazed on the hazy image 
of the recumbent cross, and thinking of his own soul, 
which, like the pond, was stained by a bed of dead leaves 
and a dunghill of sins. He pitied the Saviour whom he was 
about to invite to bathe Himself there, for it would be no 
longer the Martyr of Golgotha to whom at all events 
death came on a hill, His head high, by daylight, in the open 
air; but it would be an increase of outrages, the abomi- 
nable plunging of the crucified body, the head low, by night, 
into a depth of mud." 

When optimism reads such religious psychology, it 
usually seeks to escape through some of the devious paths 
offered to those who are looking for 'varieties of religious 
experience. ' 

Charles Gray Shaw. 



